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On the Extirpation of Weeds. 
We resume the subject of destroying weeds. 
On the first appearance of these in a field, many 
farmers are foo apt to pass them without any ap- 
»rehension for the future ; and without reflecting 
that one weed this year may be increased to one 
yundred in the next. THE COMMON THIS- 
TLE (Cnicus lanceolatus) may be given as an 

















| hough it will grow several feet high when it has 
plenty of room, yet when crowded and stunted, 
it will bear seed at the height of only a few inch- 
es; and some of these dwarfish plants generally 
escape discovery among the grain, even should 
the farmer be intent on their extirpation. We al- 
so suspect that the seeds will lie in pastures for 
years without vegetating; but we are not quite 
certain on this point. 

The COUCH or QUITCH GRASS ( Triti. 
‘cum repens) is another weed which is becoming 
abundant on some farms, and which without care 
will doubtless in a few years overrun the country, 
—the fertile lands of this district being very fa- 
vorable to its increase. Sir John Sinclair in his 
“ Code of Agriculture,” says “It is one of the 
greatest banes that husbandry has to contend with. 
‘Couch is sometimes so interwoven in the soil, 
when the land has been long under tillage, as to 
form a perfect matting. Its destruction can only 
be effected by an early and complete fallow,when 














oxample. We have not seen pastures or grain 
‘ields overrun by this plant, except it had been od 


owed to go to seed on the ground a year or two) | 


Lefore. It is true that the farmer who has care- 
ess neighbors, may receive a part of their pro- 
Jucts which come floating on the wind, in his 
lean fields; but we know by long experience 
hat the number derived in this manner is com- 
paratively small, and may be destroyed by a ve- 
ry moderate share of labor and attention. The 
yesttime to take them in hand is when they are 
0 blossom; and a side sweep with a common 
noe, will snap the stalk from the root at the sur- 
face of the ground. ‘The root is then too rigid to 


by repeated ploughings in hot weather, with suf- 
ficient harrowings between each ploughing, the 
roots may be worked out, and brought to the sur- 
|face, where in a hot season and on a dry soil, 
ithey may soon be destroyed. The scarifier or 
\grabber, is also of peculiar service to extract the 


| 
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we hope soon to obtain, and which we shall offer 
for gratuitous distribution in very small parcels. 

In the little volume of “ Hints for American 
Husbandmen,” we find the following account of 
this artificial grass from the pen .of John Hare 
Powel, Esquire. 

“Suaintfoin has beer, neglected, most probably 
in consequence of the failures proceeding from 
the age of the seeds—they seldom vegetate when 
more than @ year old ; and hence fail when they 
have reached us in thecommon course with deal- 
er’s supplies. 

“It is found in various parts of Europe—in 
Germany—Switzerland—England and France: 
It is considered one of the most valuable sorts of 
herbage which can be cultivated on dry soils. Its 
long root insinuates itself to a great depth in 
gravelly and rocky lands. Its stems and abun- 
dant leaves afford succulent pasturage as well as 
excellent hay. Deep calcareous soils are prefer- 
ired for its growth. If the ground be prepared by 
very deep ploughing and proper cleansing crops, 
the product is unusually great. 

“Its hardiness in resisting the effects of frost 
and drouth, would render it peculiarly useful in 
| American husbandry. Itshould be sown as ear- 
ly as practicablesin the spring, with half the usu- 














‘couch, when the land is completely pulverized, || @/ quantity of barley or oats. Four bushels are 
/Much, however, depends on the dryness of the || the proper quantity of seed for an acre. Their 


| weather ; for if the season be wet, it cannot be|| quality may be known by the brightness of the 
done effectually by any less powerful means than || capsules, the fullness of the kernels, and by their 
the rake, and careful hand picking aided by fire. | color which should be blue-grey or yellowish red. 
Besides collecting the roots by harrows and other || As the seeds are large, and are enveloped by thick 
instruments, it is an excellent practice to gather | capsules, they must be covered at greater depth 
ithem by hand labor, employing boys and girls to||}and with more than usual care. The roller 








send up new shoots, though that frequently bap- 
sens when they are cut up earlier in the season. 
I'o mow them is only doing business to the halves, 
's they rarely fail to sprout the second time. 
There is another pernicious weed (Scirpus 
tro-virens) for which we know of no popular! 
ame. It is of the SEDGE family. It grows) 
‘lout three feet high, appearing at first in the 
wettest parts of our upland meadows, but gradu- 
ally extends by the seed into ground that is not so 
vet. It may be readily known by its coarse leaf 
wd stalk, and by its seeds which are produced 
i the top in large bunches or clusters of a dark 
livegreen. We have watched its progress from 
year to year, and find it greatly on the increase 
1 several old meadows. As we have not ob- 
served it in such as have been newly laid down, 
ve conclude that planting the ground with Indian 
orn, Or indeed any common rotation of crops, 
will easily destroy it. We think it is not worth 
naking into hay ; and wheo it is suffered to grow 
ndisturbed, it must form more than nine tenthsof 
‘he product. Such parts of meadows therefore, 
“re no better then waste lands. 
The CHARLOCK or FIELD MUSTARD 
Sinapis arvensis) is hard to subdue. When it 
once appears in a field, we have observed that ac- 
ording to the usual course of farming, there its 
posterity will continue; and yet this weed is an 
“inual which like other annuals, cannot increase 


“xcept by the seed. If therefore it were all pull-|\seed which would not germinate; and we know 





‘d up as soon as it comes into bloom, it would be 


extinct 


follow the plough, and to pick up every root as | should be applied, if the soil and weather be ina 
ifast as it is turned up. This is greatly prefera- |, proper state. 

‘ble to the plan of trusting to their destruction by|| “ The price in England is from five to six shil- 
‘drouth. When collected, the roots should be either |) !ings sterling per bushel. Saintfoin is managed 
\burnt or deposited in alarge heap, and reduced to}|8 clover, to which it is equal in nutrition and 
earth, by which means they become the basis of ‘product. Itaffords valuable afler grass,—which 
an excellent compost.” | it is to be lamented our husbandmen too much dis- 
| Loudon (Ene, Platts) also says “ It is one of |regard as the means of saving fodder, and keeping 
ithe worst weeds in arable lands and gardens; their breeding ewes until the season of greatest 


and in the former is only to be destroyed by fal- — - the approach of A ‘ . 

howing or fallow crops, or laying down tograss ; This valuable plant continues during nine or 

and the latter by hand picking or very deep trench- | ‘© Y's I" the soil. My attempts to cultivate 

ing” He adds“ The roots are sweet and nou- || have not been successful, as all the seeds which 
g. 


ae . I had procured were old and did not grow.” 
rishing, and are greedily eaten by horses and cat- 
tle. Sir Humphry Davy found them to contain Weonly add from Loudon (Enc. Plants) the 


nearly three times the nourishment of the stalks || lowing particulars: : 
and leaves.”? i It is never found [native] but on dry warm 


| chalky soils, where it is of great duration Its 
herbage is equally useful for pasturage or for hay ; 
‘and eaten green it is not so apt to swell or hove 
jeattle as the clovers or lucern. Arthur Young 
says that upon soils proper for this grass, no far- 
|mer can sow too much of it; and in the “ Code 
‘of Agriculture” it is said to be one of the most 
valuable herbage plants we owe to the bounty of 
Providence.” 








On the Culture of St. Foin. 

We remember to have seen a communication 
in the New England Farmer from a gentleman 
near Boston, stating that St. Foin would not 
withstand the winters of that place; but after 
searching, we have not been able to lay our hands 
on the article. The climate of the Genesec Coun- 
try however, is more favorable; and we should be 
much interested, if some of our agricultural Hoven in Cattle. 
friends who have dry sandy or gravelly soils,|, A correspondent says tnat he has never known 
would undertake the culture of this plant. Some] the following prescription to fail of giving imme- 
indeed have complained to us that they have sown || diate relief to cattle afflicted with this disorder : 
To a pint of water, add half a gill of Angua 
it is sometimes difficult to procure fresh seed ; but |! Ammonia, or spirits of hartshorn. With this let 


The great difficulty however is that!) we have the promise of a small quantity, which" thecreature be gargled,andthe cure will beeffected. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
Aphis lanata (or American 
BLIGHT. ) 

Last fall I received a lot of fruit trees from a 
nursery of established reputation ; and in walk- 
ing amongst them to-day, I have found no tess 
than five or six infected by this destructive In- 
sect. Happily, its numbers are so few, and my 
antipathy so great, that there is not much danger 
of its spreading in this neighborhood ; but I would 
strenuously advise all your readers who have 
lately planted out trees under similar circumstan- Summer Flowers. 
ces, carefully toexamine them. The insect ap-| [A mistake oceurred in publishing the Letter 
pears in tittle tufts as white as cotton, not on the} on this subject, last week. ‘The following fur. 
leaves, but on the stem or branches. ther notices of aNNUALS oucht to have been at- 

A detailed account of this formidable creature |) tached to it, and the notice of Verbascum mar- 
may be seen at page 42 of your current volume if shallianum, which is a BIENNIAL, omitted :] 
but I cannot conclude without expressing my deep | 
regret that it has been permitted through inatten- | delicate and very showy. The prevailing colors 
tion to gain a footing in this country. X. | are red and white; but these are often finely in- 

For the Genesee Farmer. \\termixed and contrasted, being sometimes spot 

Spreading and Raking Hay. ted and sometimes striped. It is a native of the 

Mr. Tucker—Some writers have advised to|| East Indies. It has been cultivated in England 
spread new mown hay equally ull over the field, || for almost two and a half centuries, and it will be 
This I object to, where the hand rake is to be| likely to retain its place in the gardens. 
used. My practice, for a few days past, ve is much choice however in the varieties. 
been, to spread the swaths in beds of three or'|| The Sweet Pea or Painted Lady (Lathyrus 
four swaths, leaving a space the width of one | odoratus) = remarkable for the delicate manner 
swath between each of the beds. The advanta-)| in which it is shaded with red. It is fragrant. 
zes of this method are many. The hay can be | Loudon says “ It e. ne of the most esteemed 
turned in a short time. One raking on a sides border annuals, and is extensively grown in pots 
completes a winrow. It saves the labor of part: | for decorating chambers and windows.” > wae 
ing the hay. The hands can change sides as of- | introduced into England from Sicily in the year 
ten as they wish. In this way three men will || 1700. 
turn and rake as much as four or five in the usu- | The Evening Primrose (@2nothera grandifio- 
al way. The gross should be mown in long and|| 7@) has yellow flowers of three inches in diame- 
straight swaths. If the grass is thin it may be || ter which are also fragrant. This plant is either 
cut in double swaths. For general use the horse annual or biennial according to circumstances 
rake is not to be recommended; but a hand rake || It grows three or four feet high, and has no great 
with a head four or six feet long and suitable | beauty either in its leaves or in its stem, which 
teeth, would be very useful to gather up the scat-|\is often mildewed; yet itis a desirable plant. 
lerings. W.P. R. Tho firet scasun of its intvoduction here the gar- 

Holland Patent, Oneida co., July 21, 1834. \| dener who was at work within a few feet of it, 


20 bushels each much more advantageous I 
think his half hogshead lye tub should be made 
of pine, to hold at least 100 gallons; if made of 
oak, it will certainly curl and be ruined the first 
season. Oak vessels will not stand. With these 
suggestions, I have no other objection to Me. 
Culver’s plan, but I have never found any advan- 
tage in taking out the black salts and returning 
‘them before melting Yours, R.M. W. 
Potter, June 27, 1834. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 

Mr. Tucker—In the Genesee Farmer, June | 

22, page 197, I notice some remarks by D. T. on | 
the subject of manufacturing potash. 


of cultivating such a weed? Nota flower was 
then visible; but a few minutes after, on turning 
. || round he beheld with surprise and pleasure, “ the 
I believe | weed” in full bloom,—so sudden was the expan 

shy it is no i ; , . s 
he reasons why it is not profitable in the south sion of the flower,* 
are, | 

1. That lime is scarce, especially in North and 
South Carolina and Georgia ; what little is found, Canada Thistles. 

° ° . . ° | ba . . 
within a hundred miles of the sea board is oyster'| Your correspondent at page 218, is in an error 
and clam shells, and I should think would cost at || when he supposes that the Canada Thistle is a 


‘east thirty-seven cents per bushel, and perhaps | biennial. Well would it be for us, farmers, if it 
more. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 


were so; but I have seen it growing where it 
%. In those states the population is thin and | was annually cut to prevent its seeding, for more 
scattered, so that a sufficient quantity of raw! than fienty years on the same spot. 

ashes could not be collected without great ex- | 
pense. 


3. It would be very difficult to procure in those 
states good oak potash barrels at any fair price. 
Whether these objections exist in Virginia and 
Maryland, | am not informed ; but in the states 
south of Virginia the subject has often engage: 
my attention, and the above mentioned difficulties ; 

Latrobe in his eloquent Addre 


seemed to discourage any attempt to establish | tural Society of Maryland, sa 

, | y fe 
he business. There are a few suggestions in |the wiLp Flowers of the Allegany: “The Prim 
amendment of Mr. Culver’s views, which I think | "8° Yet More humble 


than the mountain | 
‘ aurel 
8 | Springs from the loose rich soil ; 
if some importance. evening, just before the settin 
|| seems alive as the broad y 

‘ i he ad yellow petals of the flower 
| wearied of t ’ 4 


+ awie ; : 
| ar heir day $ imprisonment, burst as you 
it walch them, into full perfection.” 7 


He is right however, when he recommends 
|| buckwheat as a favorable crop for its reduction. 
| The necessary ploughing and harrowing to pre- 

pare the ground for it, happens at a time when 
the thistle must grow if it grows at all; and this 
disturbance at so critical a period greatly debili. 








* It is in reference to this 


property that J. H. B. 


1. Elis leaches are too large. I have generally 
und that leaches made of pine boards to hold 


The Baisam (Impatiens balsamina) 1s very |; 


|| near the close of the day inquired of me the use|! 


88 before the Horticul-|| 
ys when speaking of 


, and as the time is| 
g Of the sun, the hill side 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


tates it; besides there is no danger of Hal er toee. 
ing any seed that year. When my buck wheat 


was ripe however, stalks of the thistle from three 
to six inches high, well-set with leaves, were 
somewhat numerous in my fields ; and I have 
never seen them completely subdued by this 
course, though it destroys much of their vigor, 


A PLoucuman, 


For the Genesee Farme;, 
Conducting Power of Trees, 


Mr Tucker—Since the publication, jy the 
Farmer, of the article written by “ W. G” cor. 
recting the error which I fell into, in a forme; 
communication, and which is held by many oth. 
ers, that the beech and birch trees are non-con. 
ductors of electricity, I have made considerable 
inquiry on the subject. I have found two beech 
trees myself, and have heard of several others 
which had been struck by lightning. One of 
my neighbors, in whose word I place implicit 
confidence, informs me that he has known two 
instances in which the white birch was struck by 
lightning; one a dry tree, among the roots o{ 
which a rabbit had taken shelter, and which wag 
killed by the stroke, and the other a green tree, 
The probable reason why they are not oftener 
struck, is the low, sheltered situation in which 
they grow. Il think the advice of W G, to 
"bide the peltings of the pitiless storm” in the 
open fields, rather than take shelter under any 
‘tree, is good ; for I am convinced, that there is nc 
tree exempt, if it is favorably situated to receive 
the electric fluid. W. H. 


From Dizon's Live Stock Manager. 


Hogs or Swine. 

Nature, Circumstances, Character, Advantage: 
and Uses.—These are animals which appear t 
have a middle nature between such as are grami- 
nivirous, which feed on herbs and grass, and thos: 
\which are carnivorous, and eat flesh ; possessing 
in some measure, the distinguishing hastiteta 
tics that are peculiar to each class. They ar 
very numerous in their kinds, having spread anc 
jextended themselves to most parts of the globe, 
|though they are said not to have heen originally 
found in America, but to have been transporte: 
‘thither by some of the first settlers of that coun 
try. In some places, where they have increased 
rapidly, they have become again in the wild state 
ibut with shorter bodies, and more thick in tl 
snout parts as well as in the skin. 

These form the principal animals of the secon 
or smaller division or class of Live Stock, and ar 
of considerable profit and advantage in cerial! 
\situations and descriptions of farm lands ; suc! 
\as those of the arable and dairy kinds, though a 
few may be kept with benefit on almost any sor' 
of farms, as they live much upon the various kinds 
of refuse materials, that can only be used for suc! 
purposes. The hog, which is a name genera!) 
applied to animals of the swine kind, may lik: 
wise be kept with much utility in various kinds 
manufactories, where large quantities of grain ar 
made use of, as in those of the starch kinds, an’ 
distilleries and breweries. ; 

There is evidently much diversity in these ani- 
mals, in different situations, and under differen! 
circumstances, which in this, as well as in all othe! 
'sorts of live stock, should be particularly notice: 
|\by the breeder, keeper, and farmer, in order tha! 
he may have a good breed, which will constantls 
|| pay better than an inferior kind. Like most othe 
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descriptions of farm animals, they, in some mca- 
|| sure, require to be adapted to the nature of the 

keep, and the circumstances of the managemcn 
under which the farm is conducted They shou'’ 
constantly possess, as much as possible, the chic! 
marks and properties of good hogs, which at 
those of the rm or shape, the nature of the ears, 








J and quality of the hair. The pendulous, hangins 
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AND GAR 


e, harsh hair, indi- || changing from one to the other alternately. Con- 
down, or lop rer = = iiaknees of skin . while stant til age exhausts more than the manure of the 
cate largenets @ s show the size to be smaller, but '|farm can restore ; while in the meadows the bur- 
erect or aca uick infeeding. Smooth, soft- || then of the hay annuall diminishes, the soil be- 
the amma » most suitable for warin climates || comes compact and hard, the a influence of 
heisod hogs are heat and air are pertieliy cote from it, i 5- 
one ad igmatised by many || ner grasses run out, and their place is naturally 

T = ne  nattiial nore real porn 4 usurped by moss and a stirited herbage. Besides 
who a a being extremely filthy, and of an || alternation seems to be among the primary laws of 
ar habits, ture; but the fact is the very contrary; ||nature. We all know the importance of alternat- 
pe eee articularly fond of cleanliness in every || Ing our tillage crops ; that a field will not carry 
Ps, Les they may, like animals of the cattle |; the same grain or kind of roots, two or more years 
thing, thot as bee ah in hot weather, in wal- |) in succession without great expense in manuring, | 
eerste ope dirty, and stagnated waters, for || or constant diminution in product ; and that mead- 
eereng = ee th oirexcessive heat. Their |, ws after two or three years from being laid down | 
the pagans ede Wadd by nature to the recep- | manifestly decrease in their product. 
nig gh ‘at number of substances that are nou-'| The same law that renders alternation of grain 
tion — proetirs wluch, in other circumstances, |and grass essential, — with equal force to: 
rishing - weaenypener gh: lost, as the various re- | Our pastures, although the opinion has prevailed | 
mus ret of the dairy, the kitchen, the garden, | and with most persons is still popular, that or 
foe be field, as well as some others. The na- || pastures are the best. To satisfy any farmer of 
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| to yourself, why is this? I s 


243 
must be had to the plough, as soon as failure in 
the grass crop takes place ; and the breakin 
up will entirely depend on the quality of the lend. 
and manner which it has been treated, there be. 
ing no such true wnerring guide to the quality of 
the land, as the length of time it can be profitably 
left in pasture. Little need be said on the ur. 

rofitableness of old pasture to the actual farmer. 

here is little old grass to be found on the farm 
of a man who has rent to pay. Have you never 
remarked the difference of rent that is given by a 
grazier or butcher, for a field of new, and a field 
of old grass? Have you ever put the question 
hall give you the 
answer: Let both fields be shut up and cut for 
hay, weigh the produce, see the great difference 
in favor of the new grass, and the secret is out. 
Still keep the cattle from the field; look at the- 
new grass, how soon the aftermarth springs ! 
Well then, is not the overplus of the hay that 
which would have fed so many more cattle? and 





: nae he error of his opinion, let him ‘appropriate an/ 

ture of m of them is extremely well fitted | t : | 

t a appt and habits by which they provide | acre of old, and an acre of new pasture recently | 

th ir food being lower in the make than many || laid down to hay. Iftheland is of similarquality, 
. ——s ‘ t=] 





yet people prate about old grass. 
“Not only is the produce of an acre of new 


} her tem ; || grass, far greater than that of an acre of old, bui 
animals, with a greater strength and thickness in | he will find that the new will give him two or 


the neck, the snout, and the length of the head, | three and probabiy four times as much hay as the 


itis more palatable to the cattle, and, as far as ! 


t | have been able to observe, exactly in the ratio of 
is to turn up ground readily in procuring differ- || old. The same difference that we find in the hay, | : J 
So as t- " 


ont sorts of roots, and their smell is accute, by || must exist tt the omg Fag ge we aS dun 
which they have the power of readily discovering | not only in the quantity, but in the quality a du-| 
‘heir proper food. ‘Their natural inactivity and jj ration. From the soil being more permeable to, 
sell ae. render them capable of speedily taking || heat and air, the active a vegetable de-| 
o? r hi e so laid ov as to form a|| COmposition and nutrition, the grass starts earlier 
on flesh and fat, which 1s so ) age agp r Pe ae seem 
thick and regular layer on the surface of the flesh |)10 the spring, Ww nen in _ eiman at co - 
rowards the skin. ‘These aninals seem to have | ues to ra onger 1 ne EG jody: hew nnd | 
a fureboding or sort of fear of bad weather setting || in the old pasture. 1e plough and harrow anc 


q 
‘ 33 i sjac g rops, are as necessary to renovate | 
n, as before which they are restless ; and in the |a change of c ops, a € y to 0 


tone y yg s. || 
nine of high wiads are often much disturbed, run- | pasture as they are to renovate meadow ground 


iny about in a hurried manner, and screaming || In noticing the modern system of Scotch farming 
ning at ‘ - ° . 7 ii: apg , ae » s F 
very disagreeably, at the same time carrying!/in a recent work, — observed that on e+ ot 
VUE | ~Ge : d e . . i|' Geo > “roe > y* c o s 
‘traws in their mouths to their habitations, and | five hundred acres, t ewhi i ape “Y a a8 
preparing, as it were, against such storms and) In pastare or meadow, which had been laid down 
ne} =) . ! , 7a ' 
impending bad states of the weather, more than two be aiaie ke the fol 

The flesh of these animals, especially in the ta- As pertinent to the subject, we make the fol-! 
med state, is very fine and wholesome, being easy || lowing extracts from a communication of Mr.! 
f dicestion. thts. of course, of very general use |, Main, in the March number of the Edinburgh | 
of digestion, , oS. 7 ot ty Ss waa ai iota ‘ 
intany different ways; and for salting it has ma-! Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


iy advantages, as it takes the salt betterand more | “Struck when a boy with delight at the ever-' 


readily; it keeps longer than most other sorts of | green meadows of Or ee the ee 
neat, and consequently, is of vast utility for ship- 1m the dead of winter, of the fields near Lon on, 
ing and various other uses. | could not in settling in the north, help contrasting 
Swine are capable of living to the age of twenty theso—with a feeling almost pounenns on Gieguet 
thirty years ; but this circumstance can rarely |) —with our we ae aries pe oo A pone 
orever be ascertained in this country, as they are, Wearing in many p ipimbt TF | an “ _ “tf 
aostly killed while young. In the ordinary ma-| ginning of June, or puffed off in the newspapers 


; Salts of 93 >» mi ‘May. I) 
agement of swine, sows, after they have had two) @8 affording a ‘ full bite’ in the middle of May. 1 


‘three litters of pigs, are generally killed ; but | Said to myself, ‘cannot industry and wat pro- 
hm LeU A . —") 4 ra ‘A - sit A a ce 5 ey . « 
io breeder should part with one witilst she con- duce a change soot sg ae LO Nag 
‘inues to bring large litters, and rear them with | samp tes age a _ - pM Bo dofin no 
atety, although custom often induces the farmer ,, but “ Teme re word sition pg on bettie 
i> kill such sows l substitute others of not, 88y Soldter's ’ MUONS 
‘ why os owe San! a their places grey, I set to work, to try if fine pasture could not! 
The characteristic distinctions of the hog, as be got mn = tenga apg re tmeedbee fa ok 
civen by naturalists, are, that there are four front | Ng,—all the never-failing, oft- 1. I tried | 
ecth in the upper jaw, Which are converging.— | pes of this compound oe that pe og yl ape 
‘the tawie Ee ae seinbatatlenen elt ie ig vain,—peat-carth in all the varied shapes of| 
‘n the lower jaw, six, which are projecting or pro- | '2, y——pcat- . 
ett T il, rea teeth tases 'n the upper ‘mixture with lime and dung, soot, composts with’ 
we, whieh, eanenmanaaianan eam scrapings of ditches or other matter—all these I 
iw, Which are rather short; in the lower jaw, two | Scrapings o : rer } 
ng, exneried of simadinn ane The snout trun-| tried in various ways. I exhausted the pharma- 
wre sorinens. aandi-anamenbie The feet, for) copeia of agricultural quacks ; and soon found out 
ay 0 l 3 . > Ss ° s 
the m Le sat cloven. It is & eart of animal, in that without the aid of plough and harrow, no- 
ne | lak of an ambiguous nature, being allied thing could be done—in other words the ground 
© poulls, Oo “ - ? o. 4 " 7. say 
o the pecora, or cattle, by its cloven hoofs; and | must be putin good heart before you can have good 
he fe : - sits | grass. 
oath, yot fithelag wittte ian Gath Lemtacte ||” * Well, that being dows, I hed Gne grace: bet 
eeth, yet differing wildly from both in many re- | . ? a oe & satel 
ects: Itis consequently supposed by some, to. It grew bad again ; it was not fine per manent pas 
CCLS, LIS Cons 5 | s y ; PLM 
m at once a link between the cloven-footed, | {ure. Lhad recourse once more to the ~ 1 
Paget Pe yes rom »p-dressi d of course improved the pas- | 
1° whole-fyoted. ¢ he digitated quadrupeds. | of top-dressing, and of course improv pe 
to ane eee std Avi ture, but again it fell off! By this time I had be- 
liis asserted by some naturalists, that swine oe asi Ipable fact that new laid down | 
‘re not indigenous to these islands, but probably fore my Se t 2 ge i hat Gh ed ¥ eee cd 
Without sufficient authority; they are no longer |, S'@8s was good, au ‘ ’ 





‘ e made to bring the same rent. || 
vind wild either i ; > orin France. | grass could not be made g 

ind wild either in this country or in Franc |e cere appears to me, that only on certain soils| 

” { . . { 

From the Cultivator. | #04 situations, that pasture can be allowed to re-| 


main without great loss; that such situations are 
Pastures. ‘flat meadows, or the neighborhood of rivers or 

[\ is now a well settled opinion, among good | streams, rich in alluvial soil, and the natural hab- 
“umcers, thatlands generally, cannot be profitably || itat of the pasture plants, or in the here J of 
iyroved,ffor a course of years, either for meadow || large towns, where manure has been appled till 


© tillage so alone; but that the product and || the ground could not bring a grain crop to matu- 
profits in bot 





~~ 


| red it by wethering his beasts, 
| the place,I caused some hurdles({fence) to be pu’ 
around the bit not in crass, and left the rest ol 


1 


the age of the grass. An example of this came 


lately under my eye: A tradesman occupied a 
field which he cultivated regularly— breaking 
up a bit, green cropping it the following year, 
and then sowing it down, after whieh he pastu- 
The man leavine 


the field in pasture. The cattle during the whole 
of summer, ate the new grass to the very earth, 
and did not taste the older until the force of hun. 
ger made themdo so. Nextseason the bit whict: 
had been hurdled off was sown; and was allowed 
|to go with the rest of the field. The very samc 
thing took place, the new grass was first caten. 
_and then that which was older. I had an opportu- 
| nity of observing last summer,the marked prefer- 
ence which sheep give to young grass, compared 
with old, by putting cattle into two fields, separa- 
ted by afence only—one very fine grass of some 
years standing, the other only three years old, 
and pulling out some of the lower rails of a com- 
municating gate, permitted fort shecp to pass 
through, and pasture in whichever field they 
pleased. The result was they were constant}, 
to be found in the ficld of younger grass, anid 
very seldom went into the old grass enclosure. 
At last I was forced to shut thom into the old 
grass, finding they were reducing the feed in the 
one, and leaving too much in the other. Be it 
always remembered that land must be well laid 
down. If grass however new, be growing on 
poor land, or wet, or on land that has been bad- 
ly cleared, cattle do not relish it. Ihave seen 
frequent instances of this. More particularly do 
they dislike pasturing on foul land, 


_ “Having now broached the subject, I would 
hot for the present at least, pursue it any farth r; 


but ere I take my leave, I would in the first place 
’ 


state, in corroboration of what I have been en- 


deavoring to maintain, that by following the 
breaking up system iastead of the to -dressing 
one, I have not only altered the verc ure, but J 
have increased the rent of the old grass lawn on 
my farm from three to five fold. Tn conclusion 
{ would make a brief recapitulation of my sen- 
timents: I maintain that exept a few favorcd 
spots on the banks of rivers, &c. no ground can 


_ without loss be left Jong in pasture; that it ap- 


pears to me four or five years is gene rally speak- 
ing, the longest period land should be allowed to 
ie in grass; that is, if pasture be the object, at 
the end of that time, the ground should be bro- 
ken up and returned to grass again. I maintain 
that without grass, severely cropped land cannot 
be restored to full fertility ; and without cropping 
grass cannot be made to continuo at the maxi- 
mum point of utility and verdure.” 





VauaBL_e Carco.—The cargo of the ship 
Ann M’Kin, recently arrived at Baltimore, 
from the Pacific, amounts in gold, silver, 


edt ! 9 
? cases are materially increased, by | rity; and that on all other situations recourse}and copper, to $215,000. 
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Important to Agriculturists. 
THE TURNEP PLY. 

The turnep fly is not always of one kind, but 
the difference in them is not very important, for 
they only alter in their paint, their build is always 
alike. 'Tke most common is bottle green, but in 
some fields all are painted black, with a white 
line on each side from stem to stern down the 








THE GENESEE FARMER 


twenty-four hours, then dried it thoroughly, and 
| with all the precautions which I have mentioned, 
I sowed it again, and there was not a single fly, 
‘neither was there a single turnep injured. I tri- 
eJ again and again, and I found that, without 
weakening the brine, if the seeds were Only kept 
in it three hours, there were no beetles, but yet the 





August 2, 1834, 


a light sandy soil, on the south side but in the 
shade; therefore procure a place in a warm sha 
dy border of your garden, loosen the earth, fa) 
and deep, enrich the spot with some rich light 
soil, and place the root upon a small quantity 0; 
old stable manure, so that its top before any 
leaves have started be six inches below the sur- 





seed came up as well as ever. I now practice jeer over the crown of the root strew a |itt); 
this method with turnep seed, cabbage seed, and || more manure and cover it with fine mold, |, 
in fact with all the cruciform plants in common | the spring, when the leaves begin to appear g. 
comeadiee with very satisfactory success. The | bove the ground, draw the earth round them, anj 
net, on an iron hoop at the end of a strongish | whole of these experiments were made on the} when the stem of the leaf has attained the lengi! 
stick. They jump like flees as soon as they see’ Swedish turnep, which is generally more infested || of six or eight inches they may be cut for use 
you. This insect, or rather its grub, commences | py these beetles than any of the other sorts— | The main stem will attain the hight of six o, 
its attack on the turnep as soon as it is up, devour- | Entomological Magazine. ‘eight feet. The root for planting may be obtained 
ing the two cotyledons and the little heart, and); wre sometime ago mentioned, in regard to a- | at the seed stores and nurseries. 

sometimes in « few days leaving the field as)’ yoiding the attacks of the turnep fly, that a farm-|| Asearly as February or March, some growers 
brown as it wason the day it ee ees | er completely succeeded in avoiding them for |) of this plant put barrels or large boxes over th: 
Schemes without number have been tried to get | many years, by rubbing, keeping and sowing his || plants, and cover the whole with heating manure 
rid of or kill this little pest wherever it has @P-\\turnep seed among flour of sulphur. Since the | Thus treated they will grow very rapidly. (th. 
peared. [ have always observed the greatest) turnep insect is attached to the turnep seed, it is ! ers letthem stand in open warm situations, tak. 
quantity of grubs on very young plants; they \\ clear that the sulphur must have destroyed them. |, ing no other pains than keeping the ground free 
plants are a fortnight or three weeks old, that the || 

beetles appear in any quantities. Yet there are 


are very various in size, and it is not before the | This attachment of the nidus of the insect to the | from weeds, and cut the leaves as wanted. Thicy 
‘seed is a very remarkable circumstance, and re-| are propagated by separating the suckers or root: 
quires farther investigation than the experiments | from the main stem. In a few years one plan 

some beetles observed at the first coming up of the | 


jabove related, to establish the fact as a general \ will make a dozen or more. D. F. Ames, 
plants. Now I know from experience, that the \|one.——Ezditor of Quarterly Journal of Agricul: | 
turnep fly feeds on wild mustard, and several oth- | ! Gardener's 


neck. They are so active, that the only way in | 
which I could ever obtain them in newly sown | 
fields, was by sweeping the surface with a gauze | 














|| ture. 
er hedge plants, and therefore it is not improba- | 


ble, that when they smell the fragrance of the | From the New York Farmer. || Clean and prepare your ground where you: 
fresh bursting cotyledons of their favorite food, | Pie Plant, or Rhubarb. || early crops of peas, spinage, cauliflowers, and 
hey would skip down from their spring habita-|| America is blest with a favorable climate, and || cabbages grow, and all other vacant spots to cul 
tions, the hedges, and make the attack. I first | peopled by natives from all parts of the earth,who | tivate thereon such plants as are proper to supp! 
sowed some seed in a flower pot, with earth out! variously cultivate our various soils; and yet our your table in autumn and winter, with later grow: 
of my garden; it produced the animal in abun-| markets are not so well supplied with fruit and) productions. You may continue to sow crops o/ 
Jance. Secondly, I enclosed the pot with paste- || vegetables as those of less favored lands. This small salading every eight or ten days, as in for- 
board and canvass, with the same success; but! arises in part from the very limited demand for) mer months but they should now be sown on sha 
still there was a possibility of the enemy getting | any thing out of the common way. Animal food \ dy borbers, or else be shaded by mats, occasiona! 
in, as I had not the cover sufficiently close. ||is of a more heating and irritable nature than ve- |, ly, from the mid-day sun, and frequently wate: 
Thirdly, I made a light frame about eight inches | getable; consequently less adapted to our summer | ed, both before and after the plants appear abov: 
square, covered it with very fine silk gauze, care-||season. Indeed at any time, the wholesomeness || ground. You may now plant out your celery 
fully stopping the crevices of the door with past-|| as well as luxuriance of our table is greatly mag- || plants in trenches, unless you have already pet 
ed paper, and round the pot where the cover was | nified by these salutary additions. Among their | formed that operation. About themiddle of July 
fastened on with putty, so that there was no pos-|| numbers, I wish to call the attention of your | and from that time to the end of the first week i! 
sibility of any thing coming to it from without. | readers to the Turkish rhubarb, Rheum rhapon- | August, you may sow turneps. Thin and trans 
Yet this experiment was attended with the same) ¢icum. This is a valuable plant, and only re-|| plant such lettuces as were sown last month, ani 
success ; except that one point, a negative point, | quires to be known to receive general cultivation ;|| sow more lettuce seed in the beginning, middle 
was now proved, namely, that the fly did not)\it has the important recommendation of present-|| and last week of this month, in order to have 0 
some to the turnep from other plants, and this | ing itself for the table, when few others for a si- i constant supply for the table. So likewise radis!: 
was a point gained. Fourthly, I baked the earth) milar purpose are tobe had. The petioles or | es, and in the last week of July a good crop o/ 
in a cast iron pot over the fire, and used no other | stems of its large fan like leaf are the part to be || spinach may be sown for autumn use; it will not 
water to water the seed but such as I had boiled || prepared. When the leaf is fully expanded, cut ! then be liable to run to seed as in the preceding 


myself, applying it at the bottom of the pot with \ it close to the main stem, remove the green top, | months. It is a good practice to sow early kinds 
a common feeder. Then I exercised the same || then deprive the stalk of its outer skin by stri 


sare, and took the same precautions as before. I) ping it down, and not by cutting with a kni 


Work for July and 
AUGUST. 





\| 
i] 


p- i of cabbages, about this time, for a supply of young 
fe;| greens during autumn. Collect all kinds of seeds 


o 


Jid not take off the cover tillthe plants were ofa) then cut it in small lumps, not too thin; and ei-|! as they come to maturity, cutting off or pullin 
‘considerable size, and I found them all a-hop) 


with beetles. I had now made another step | 


having before found that the beetles did not come || 


from other plants, it was now clear that it was| 
aot in the earth or the water. Fifthly, with a| 
ens I examined the seed, and found on it a num-. 
ser of white flattish substances; some of the 
seeds were without any, but there were general- 


ther boil it in dumplings made of short paste, or | 
bake it in tarts, using sugar, lemon, &c. to the| 
taste. It is found greatly to improve the flavor | 
of apple tarts or pies, by mixing in the proportion | 
of one third to two thirds of apples. The latter | 


fruit having been kept through the winter, gene- || fermenting. When they are sufficiently dry, bea! 


} . . . 
rally loses its flavor and becomes flat and insipid. 


c 
“up the stems with the seed attached, as taey rp 
en. Spread them in some airy place under cover, 
‘turning them now and then, that the seeds ma} 
dry and harden gradually, and be careful not 
‘lay them so thick as to hazard their heating ane 


' 


eut and clean the seeds, and deposit them in bag’ 


' | But the good housewife will soon finda variety || or boxes till wanted. Give water to such plants 
Ly One, two, three, four, and in one instance, five, 


on asingle seed. These I concluded were eggs, 
and I thought the only way leftme was to attack’ 


them. It would have been easy enough to poke | 


chem off with a needle, but I could not see how I, 
was to employ a needle and a magnifying glass | 
on a sack of turnep seed. I therefore made some, 
retty strong brine, and soaked the seed in it for 


,of ways to cook this delightful plant. I shall on- | 
ly add that it has the reputation of being very | 
Serviceable in aiding the discharge of bile, and 
conclude with a few remarks on its culture. The! 
| medical rhubarb is principally brought from the | 
| mountains of Tartary, and is the dried root of 
this plant. It grows there in great abundance 
upon the dectivities of the mountains, preferring 


as require it, but let this be always done in the 
evening that it may be of use to the vezetables 
| before the sun shall cause it to evaporate. | 
| You may now innoculate or bud your fru 
trees, and, where it cun be done without inconve 
nience, it will be well to turn swine into your or 
chard to eat the fallen and decayed fruit, av 
thus destroy the insect which it contains. If, how 
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ever, this cannot well be done, or you have not 
-wine in sufficient numbers to devour all your 
caller: feuit, it will be well to gather and carry it 
som the ground before the insects, which inhabit 
it, make their way into the earth, and make you 
jestructive visitations another season. 
Keep all your crops clear from weeds, using 


swil 


che hoe where safe and convenient; otherwise 
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the stock, make a perpendicular slit downward 
quite through the bark, an inch or a little more in 
length Make a cross cut at the top of this slit, 
quite through to the wood, a little slanting down- 
wards; next, with the ivory half of the knife, 
raise the bark on both sides from top to bottom, 
being very careful not to injure in the least the 
cambium or sap wood. Next, and with expedi- 





make claw hoes of your hands, and weed extract- | 
ing nippers of your thumb and fore fingers. Pull 
ap the haulm of peas, beans, &c, and remove it | 





tion proceed to take off a bud; this is effected by 
entering the knife a little more than half an inch 
| below the bud or eye, quite through the bark, ana 








must never be lost sigh of. He who krows and 
follows this rule, and he only, is a frmer.— 
Central Courant. 


Farinaceous Aliment obtained 
FROM STRAW. 


The attention of agriculturists in France has 
been recently directed to the discovery of a me- 
thod of converting straw into a kind of bran, or 
farine, for the feeding of domestic animals. 
This discovery has been claimed by two indivi- 
duals: the first is a miller near Dijon, of whose 





‘9 your compost bed; bury it between rows of || separating the bark from the wood to the same}|/name we are not informed, who, it is said, on try- 


| 


slants, or throw it, together with all weeds, &c. || distance above the eye; always leaving a very 
. _— . . . Ps 
9 your swine, a your a may have a epeers — pa a ae 
| ; 1 8s np. 
neat appearance. Cut such herbs as are now in 7 
aaa to distil, or to dry for winter use, being middle section of its length. The bud is to be 
: |. . . ‘ 
-areful to do it when they are dry, and spread way tages Sacra a aya ap = 7 
‘hem in a dry, shady place; for, if they ons dri- | the slit, and between the bark and the w d; an 
din the sun they will shrink very much, turn ithe top of the bud being squared even with the 
luck, and prove of little value. Your dung hills || cross cut, every part except the eye, is firmly 
ind compost heaps should, during the summer | bound and covered with strong wet bass meaiting. 
nonths, be kept free from weeds; for if the seeds | Itis immaterial whether the cross cut is made 
. > | } ; ans 
ire permitted to ripen and fall, the dung, when hen the top, or bottom of the slit: gro the 
arried into the garden, will disseminate weeds |) bud is inserted downwards or upwar ‘ it gene- 
‘anumerable. Attend to plants set out seed, | wg einmage ne mn ge - ~ 
of taking off the bud with a thin slip of woo 
nd put stakes to such as need support. ugust, | © g . 1 . 
a as the latter part of July, is the proper | occupying the middle section of its length, is call- 
season for innoculating or budding. M’Mahon ed the new or American mode; as = it descri- 
says, ‘‘ Cherries, plums, Or any other fruit trees, yer no woigy sacha ata dene 
say j i ‘ 'ed toa warm cli ° ‘ 
foes pre Sonat ona ee ae | far advanced, and the sap flows less freely, it is 
‘vom the stock. Pears ought to be inoculated the | , ' 
uly part of the month, or while the sap flows! deemed the surest mode to take out the whole of 
veely ; but the peach, — ve “ ap- \ Bg Sennen es wench emania 
le, will succeed any time between the first of | g is tate 
August and twentieth of September, provided the | to girdle the tree, which is generally in about ten 
‘s ar rj 74 | days. 
stocks are young and vigorous. | day 
Pani pesieh, plum, cherry, and apricot | In spring, between the time the frost is out of 
stones, &c. to sow for raising stocks to bud and ! the ground and the rising of the sap, cut off the 
craft on. These may either be sown immediate- || stock a quarter of an inch above the bud—slop- 
ly, or kept in common garden earth or moist| ing downwardson the opposite side. 
7 ; ‘ . - am SS . 
sand, Bat it will be necessary to sow them be- } ScALLOPE eS ae tgs haar 
‘ore the stones Open, and the radicles begin to lee small vse ’ -" pros ey stieas taiak rer, 
hoot; otherwise many of them will be broken | about an then = eng P ; ‘ i pace Me . 
torn in the process of sowing. Every day |) 4 thin scallope of wood o ‘ sth; 
hey are kept out of ground is an injury to them; || is instantly applied and fitted perfectly at top and 
ad if ; nit i ‘ne. very | bottom,and on at least one of its sides,and firmly 
and if they remain in a dry state till spring, very | - x . we gto eet ho 
ew will vegetate tilla year after, andthe greater) ore — “a made . ai rece 
vumber not at all. Continue to collect and pre- | 56 practicns Wi Ems, aie. we Palit te 
crve seeds. Sow onions to stand over winter : | chance will be offered _ uly. “s 
kewise cauliflowers.—Fessenden’s New Ameri- | .* to sage rs mo rte oe a Re 
i i¢ above are the principa - 
ey | ting adopted in practice,although Professor Thou- 
From the Ohio Farmer. |. ° . ; t! disti 
in has described no less than twenty-three distinct 
Enooulating. ty '| modes of operation. 
As the season of the year is arriving When | Dr. Van Mons buds his roses in June, so that 
lis business should be performed, we copy fr! they grow and frequently blossom in the same 
he benefit of our readers, the following article year. Ele prepares the young and unripe wood 





n Gardener. 











‘rom the American Orchardist. There are other | ee ing only their foot- ’ ; 
2 by separating the leaves, leaving only ‘land in the year 1791, about the middle of June, 


nodes prescribed and practiced, but the following | stats ; in fifteen days after, their buds are swol-| 
*ing the most common, and as a person practis-|/je and are now fit for insertion: the stock is cut) 
| in the business lately remarked to us, good | off six inches above the insertion of the bud, at) 
nough, we introdues i: | the time the operation is performed. They are 
“Inoculating is the operation of transferring | pound with thin strings of bass matting, previous: 
ay particular and desirable variety of tree agen} ly drawn through a solution of alum and white | 
‘he stock of an inferior or wild variety. The ope- soap, and dried, which renders them impervious 
ation is principally practiced on small trees, and) 
ily during the time the sap flows freely, and| 
hiefly during the months of August and Septem-|} Go tpen Rute in Acaicuctune.—A practical 
ver, husbandman, of the highest authority, assures us: 
Select for the buds the ripest young twigs of | that the golden rule of agriculture—to use such 
the year, and cut off the leaves, leaving the foot|| manures as will make heavy land lighter, light, 


alk entire. Having selected a smooth place in||!and heavier,co'd land hotter, and hot land anand 


to water. 











ing the mill stone of a new mill, discovered the 
possibility of converting straw into nourishing 
food ; the second is M. Joseph Maitre, founder of 
the fine agricultural establishment of Vilotte, 
near Chatillon. This distinguished agriculturist, 
known for the purity and perfection of his breeds 
of sheep, conceived the idea of converting into 
farine, not only the straw of wheat and other 
grains, but of hay, trefoil, lucern, saintfoin, &c. 
His efforts are said to have been perfectly suc- 
cessful, and his discovery arrived at, not by 
chance, but by long experiment and research. 
The aliment which he has produced, is said to 
be a complete substitute for bran. It is given to 
sheep and lambs, who consume it with avidity, 
and may be given to all other graminivorous ani- 
mals asa grateful and substantial food. M. Mai- 
tre, with the view of bringing the process to per- 
fection, has ordered a mill for its manufacture to 
be erected in the midst of his large farms; and 
he is preparing to communicate a report to the 
Royal Society of Agriculture, on the advantages 
in rural and domestic economy to be derived from 
this preparation. We are not, at the present 
moment, informed of the nature of this process. 
If it be asimple grinding of the straw, or fodder, 
and a separation of some of its fibrous matter, 
we can easily imagine the advantages that may 
arise from it. We know, in this country, that 
the mere chopping of straw adds greatly to its 
powers, by facilitating mastication and digestion. 
We may believe that a more perfect communica- 
tion of its parts will produce a corresponding ef- 
fect, and extend very widely the uses of straw 
and other fodder, as a means of feeding our do- 
mestic animals.— Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
cullure, 





The Palmer Worm. 

This isa small worm about half an inch in 
length, with many legs and extremely nimble. 
It appears at different times in different parts of 
the country. I haveseen them only onapple and 
oak trees, in any great abundance; they give 
trees the same appearance that the canker worm 
does. They appeared in the county of Cumber- 





eating off the covering of the leaves on both 
sides and leaving the membraneous part entire. 
The following year there was none to be seen ; 
and I have not known them in any place two 


| years in succession. The seeds of them may be 


constant, wanting only a particular state of the 
weather to produce them. Tho spring which 


| preceded their appearance had been remarkably 


dry, both in April and May. The history of this 
insect is so little known, that I will not undertake 
to say how they may be successfully opposed. I 
made smokes under the fruit trees, without any 
apparent effect. As they let themselves down by 
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threads, they may be thinned by shaking the 
trees and striking off the threads. Their rava- 
ges had not any lasting effect ; for the orchards 
that had been visited by them bore plentifully the 
following year.—Deane’s Farmer. 





Vines in Pots. 

Any one who is curious to have vines in pots, 
full grown, shoutd, at the time of pruning, tak: 
the stem through the hole in the bottom of the 
pot, and lay the rest of the vine from the bottom 
of the pot in the ground, they thus shoot much 
sooner. For such purposes, I take the old shoots 

- that are to be cut out that season. For the pots | 
use the same compost as for the border. I al- 
ways keep rotten dung about the pots, as it makes 
the vines strike much sooner than keeping the 
pots dry I have had twenty-six good banches 
ina pot, and could have had more, but for thin- 
ning. When the fruit is at maturity, 1 cut the 
old bunch by the bottom of the pot, and remove 
the plant at pleasure, for ornament. 

I have often taken notice, that in some sorts of 
vines the foliage turns brown, just as if it had 
got alittle frost. Such vines are generally on 
cluy soii or on a bottom that does not let the roots 
push freely, so causing a stagnation of the sap 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


FAIR OF THE AMFRICAN INSTITUTE. 


The Seventh Annual Fair of the American In- 
STITUTE, Will be held in the city of New York, on 
Monday the 6th day of October next, and continue at 
least three days. . 

Articles entered for premiums, must be delivered 
on the Friday previous: the 3d of October, in order 
that the Judges may bave an opportunity to award 
the premiums before the Fair is opened to visitors 
on the following Monday. 

Diplomas, medals, &c. will be awarded as usual, 
for articles adjudged superior in workmanship, or 
material. ' 

The Managers have the satisfaction to state, that 
for six successive years annual Fairs have been held 
under the auspices of this Institute ; and more than 
20,000 choice specimens of American ingenuity, and 
skill, have been shown to hundreds of t ousands of 
visitors. The benefits resulting from these displays, 
the emulation they have excited, and the patriotism 
they have inspired, are known to every one, who has 
waiched their effects, and traced their influences. 

By means of Fairs in our great Emporium, a 
knowledge of the progress of our country, in the use- 
ful urts, has every year been distinctly shown. Their 
magnitude, their variety, and their importance bear 
testimony to an extended emulation, operating far 
and wide among manufacturers and artists. vieing 
with each other in their varied departments of indus- 
try. The effect of so widely pervading an impulse, 
has caused a general improvement, and a perceptible 
advance towards perfection, among the whole mass 
of competitors—accordingly, each successive anni- 
versary of the Institute, has brought to public view, 
new and useful fabrics, and greatly improved those 
which were in use before. 








—Caledonian Horticultural Socvety. 


Old Apples. 


Mr. Levi Tucker, of Cummingham, Mass. 





The uniformly increasing approbation which has 
heretofore attended the efforts of the Managers, in 
| getting up their annual Fairs, is a pledge for the fu- 


ture, and affords assurance that the coming exhibitionf' 


| will excel, in variety and splendor, all that has pre- 
iceded. And they take this occasion to respectfully 
call on the manufacturers, mechanics and Artizans, 


has sent us three Roxbury Russets, which have!) to second their efforts, as they are the classes of cit 


been kept through two winters and one summer,|| izens most immediately interested, in these efforts of 
The fruit was sound and but lit-!| 


—in dry sand, 
tle shriveled, and had the freshness and flavor of 
last year’s crop. Might not this mode of preser- 
ving winter apples and pears, be adopted on a 


large scale with profit? It certainly might if they! 


commanded the price here they doin the London 
Market. The Gardener's Magazine for April, 


leu 


the Institute, to aid the cause of national industry. 

Places will be assigned in the exhibition room for 
rious machines: inventors are invited to bring 
jthem, and exhibit their movements and operations, 
jas far as practicable : they impart life and animation 
|to the scene, which has never failedtointerest. ‘The 
| value of the Machines may, on this occasion, be as- 


icertained. Ingenious men will congregate from all 


quotes Newton pippins at 10 to 12s ($2,22 to 2,86)|| parts of the Union,—the merits of improvements 
per bushcl—Nonpareils at 11 to 21 10s ($4,44 to |! and inventions will naturally be discussed,—and pub- 


11,10) per bushel, and pears at 4 to Gs per dozen 
— Cultivator. 


Pillar of Roscs. 


One of the prettiest flora! fancies of the present 
day is that of forming pillars of roses. These 


pillars consist’of roses trained on iron stakes from!| 


12 feet to 15 feet high, well painted ; they form 
the most durable, as well as the most picturesque 
»bjects in garden scenery. During the ensuing 
summer, I intend to make an accurate list of all! 
the Noisette roses that are suitable for’training in 


this mode. These with some of the Isle de Bour-! 


bon varieties, added to the already numerous and 
decided climbing roses, wi'l make a mae 


a 


nificent 
display. Merely to show how a heap of clay may 
become a mount of beauty, I last spring levelled 
and made circular a large quantity of white and 


blue clay, dug from a pit to contain water ; on this 


witha small portion of dung and pit sand to each 


plant, I planted some of all the hardy climbing| 
The effect is now beautiful, and another|!| 


roses 


summer it will be a mount of rose pillars cach 


furm eight to ten feet high. 


A curious incident, illustrative of the! 


character of birds, occured last week 


at 
Quebec. 


The barn of Mr. Stewart was 


stricken by lightning, and was consumed.| 


There were at the time two bree: 
geons belonging to the barn, which we 
outside, at the time of the striking. 
persons who arrived, 
they flew 


re 


alarmed them, and 
away; but ina short time, and 
when the flames surrounded the pigeon 
house, they both came dashing on full 


wing, to their nests through the flames. and 
soon fell victims to their temerity. 


ling pi-|| 


The|| 


i|licity given to their usefulness. 
| 


|formly countenanced these exhibitions by their con- 


|| tributions, to replenish the coming Fair with the rich 
|| variety afforded by their delicate fabrics 
i\taste, and fancy. 


» of value, 
| Every article, whether entered for premium, or 
| exhibition merely, should be labelled, with the name 
|; of the manufacturer, or producer, and also with the 
|| agent’s name and number: in order that buyers may 
\| know where they can su ply themselves. Obscure 

artists, by some of their fabrics having been exhibit- 
} ed, have frequently been brought into public notice ; 
and thereby acquired many permanent and profitable 
customers, who have been better served, and Amer- 
| ican skill and industry, at the same time, essentially 
| benefitted, ‘ 
|| More particular notices wi 
|| Fair. or any further information desired, address 
|| Thaddeus B. Wakeman, Corresponding Seerctarv, 
!j at the office of the American Institute, No. 4, 
Courtlandt strect, New York 

Maxrtin E. Trompson, 

| Jonn Sampson, 
Sivas B. Haminroy, 
James F, Kenny, 
JonaTnan Amory, 
Tnappevs B. WakEMAy, 
(irorcE Bacon, 
.LIJAM Parinn, 
GEORGE SULLIVAN, 
Managers 


Ibe published before the 
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| New York, June 28, 1834, 





| 
| Mowracy Sra wrennies.---Judge Darling 
of New-Haven, profess u t 
market with strawberries, not on] 
mer but half the fall. They are the month- 
ly strawberry, the cultivation of Which he 
has improved so as to furnish a dai] sup- 
ply. It is a beautiful and delicions bait i 
Com. Adr. Pe 





The managere invite the Ladies, who have uni-' 


es to supply that) 
Y all sum-| 


August 2, 1834. 
Hints and Receipts. 


A few general rules are necessary to be obser. 
ved in coloring. Tho materials should he 
fectly clean; soap should be rinsed out iy eof 
water ; the article should be entirely wetted, ¢ 
it will spot; light colors should be steeped : 
brass, tin, or earthern ; and ifset at all should be 
set with ulum. Dark colors should: be boiled 
in iron, and set with copperas. ‘Too much cop. 
peras rots the thread. ' 

The apothecaries and hatters keep a compound 
| of vitrol and indigo, commonly called ‘blue com. 
|position.” An ounce vial full may be bought for 
‘nine-pence. It colorsa fine Mue. It is an eco. 
|| nomical plan to use it for old silk linings, ribbons 
\&e. The original color should be boiled out, 
and the material thoroughly rinsed in soft water 
\so that no soap may remain in it; for soap ruins 

the dye. ‘Twelve or sixtven drops of the blue com- 
|| position,poured into a quart bowl full of warm soft 
|water, stirred, (and strained, if any settlings are 
|' perceptible,) will color a great many auticles, If 
|, you wish a deep blue, pour in more of the com- 
pound, Cotton must not be colored; the vitro! 
destroys it: ifthe material you wish to color has 
, cotton threads in it, it will be ruined. After the 
| things are a dried, they should be wash- 
ed in cool suds, and dried again ; this prevents 
any bad effects from the vitrol ; if shut up from the 
air without being washed, there is danger of the 
‘texture being destroyed. If you wish to colo 
green, have your cloth free as possible from 
| the old color, clean, and rinsed, and, in the first 
place, color ita deep yellow. Fustic boiled in 
soft water makes the strongest and brightest yel- 
low dye; but saffron, barbery bush, peach 
leaves, or onion skins, will answer pretty well 
Next take a bowl full of strong yellow dye, ani 
pour in a great spoonful or more of the blue com- 
position. Stir it up well with a clean stick, anil 
dip the articles you have already colored yellow 
into it, and they willtakea lively green. ‘This: 
a cood plan for old bombazet curtains, desseri 
cloths, old flannel for covering a desk, &c.; it): 
likewise a handsome color for ribbons.— Fruge/ 
Housewife. 

Poison by Iry—is said to be of an acid nature 
and alkalies are recommended as remedies for |! 
Lime water, ley obtained from wood ashes, © 
| weak solutions of potor pearl ash will therefore 
| be good applications in cases of poison by ivy.- 

Sofi soapand cold water is likewise useful is such 
cases, 

Poison of Dogwood.—The poison of dogwood 's 
of an alkaline nature, and of course its remed) 
may be found in acids. A_ strong solution o! 
copperas water has been recommended by severe 
writers in the New England Farmer as a wash fot 
the parts affected by the poison of dogwood. A 
decoction of hemlock Sak, and bathing the po! 
soned limb with new rum have likewise been re 
commended, 

Remedy for Red Ants.—It is unnecessary to tell 
any who have had experience of the evil, that red 
ants are like the plagues of Egypt. ‘The follow- 
ing method of destroying them seems to be too 
simple to be very effective ; but I have known i 
succeed, when a house had been infested with 
them for years. 

‘ These insects are extravagantly fond of suog- 
barks, or American walnuts; fill a large dish 
| with these nuts, cracked, and they will quit ever) 
thing else, to cluster upon it. When the dish) 
well covered, remove it carefully, and brush them 
all into the fire; at the same time have a little 
corrosive sublimatein acup, to sweep in such as 
happen to stray from the dish ; and touch all th 
cracks and crevices, from which you have seen 
them come with a feather, dipped in the same 
poison. In one week if this be repeated they wil! 
all be gone. By no means leave the cup or po! 
soned {eather about for an instant. 

Recipe for Summer Beer.--'Take 4 quarts of mo- 
lasses, half a pint of yeast, and a spoonful o! 
powdered race ginger ; put these into your vessel 
and pour on them two gallons of scalding hot 
| water to fill up the cask. Let the liquor fermen’ 








ro 
iu 


\ about twelve hours, when it will be fit for use. J 
may be kept in bottles to a great age. 


Odoriferious Substances Offensive to Insects | 
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.cenid that ths common mint strewed among grain Meteorological Table, expense of harvesting; and by ploughing 
ree it is mowed away in the barn, will —— it KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR JULY, 1834. jin or burning the straw, it is supposed the 
from being injured by vermin. nitro ay NS os iC Semees 21 St ean 10P.M [ground may be tilled adinfinitum without 
kept among bed clothes, will keep away ‘he > gone Leg ‘diminishing its fertility. Should this in- 
fleas. From these circumstances, together | ° di ifl aff - 
and hat we do not recollect of having yention succeed, it will afford another in- 
with the fact tha 5 i ducement for farmers to inhabit and culti- 
n 


hr ts strongly odoriferous injured by insects, ; 4 : 
econ plow icon J de that farmers might be bene- vate those beautiful prairies which abound 
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wepre ie tae their attention to the eabiect.-~ jin the far West. The ingenious inventor ae 
“4 5 hoa : 1/75) 29,503 Ww | cloudyh|jis Mr. John T. Vail of La Porte, Indiana, ie 
"New way lo catch Fish—We were much pleas- 2/74[29,50)N doi formerly of this town.— Rahway Adv. it ) 
od with a story told us the other day, respecting || 3/68 29,45 w fairj P “risk 

the method sometimes adopted to catch trouts in|} 4 76) Ou] E do Tue Stmoom.—T he best authenticate ve 
the lakes in the back part of this State. A steel), 5j)x3 29,50 A : : ° do ;account of this wind is to be found in the ae | 
crap istaken, and a piece of pork is tied upon the 6/8 aap f: on 80 noth be’ = ‘writings of Bruce and Burckhardt. Bruce’s ae 
plate, the trap setand lowered down in the water. || 7/5! aoe : - ional i ° llaceount is as follows. “At 11 o'clock, i 
(Jis troutship, who is not always eager to bite, but 1] se 39°45 mgt di Sv 925, : - loud lwhile we were contemplating the rugged Bick i 
often prefers smelling and nibbing alittle before he | i) Bb - mop Ww ob 82 rer i¢ ome yn |tops of Chigre, where we expected to so- Wy } 
makes the fatal grab, comes up to reconnoiter, | 10)7(/29,55|s w) do 72|/-9,99,N W) fairo 1 selves with pl f d if 

ind while, according to his eustom, he is turning || 11|70|29,65] N | do |/72)29,65.s x] do |\lace ourselves with plenty of goo ees if 

‘he over with his nose, he springs the trap || 12|73/29,73| S| do — |i77/29,75| s dop _ |i Idris called out with aloud voice, ‘ Fall on Wt 
ine rnimself and is drawn up, nabbed like an un- || 13|7+/29,50] s | do |/77/29,75's_ &/ do 83°.|/your faces, for here is the Simoom.’ I saw | 

ed tk by his head sy shoulders. —.Maine |) 14/30)]29,75|s w| do |i35/29,60! dog jjfrom the south-east a haze come, in color ee 
Pam , | 15/82]29 60 wo doc |i52/29,55) F dor like the purple part of the rainbow, but iat 


Cure for Botts.—I send you a remedy I used || 16)75 29,55 s dod /!85/29,45)s_ BE} Io. rainy 
while our coal was brought to market in road) 17 77 29,45 5 all a 
waggons, whicltobliged us to use a great nuinber || [6/68/2970 fair |/66/29,80N Fe ot 


> not so compressed, or thick. It did not oc- 
N 
. fer il sale. “4199 75) 
of horses; and I never knew it fail of giving re-| 19/72/29,50)s ns do 74)29 75) 8 dow 
, ~ 8 > 
w 
w 


cupy 20 yards in breadth, and was about 12 
feet high from the ground. It wasa kind 


cloudy ||70}29,65.N w 


eS 
rhs 


pa || ree 100 Gr\o w of blush upon the air, and it moved very ra- 
lief in one to five minutes, viz,: Pour half a gill ley en oe = ~ ro ig 9 pidly, for i scarcely could turn to fall up- 
of spirits of turpentine — ne re yah Oy - \Q017M129.55|3 w ‘55! cloudyz|jon the ground, with my head to the north- 
the ae bom! once age ot nhac "just at || 23 79}29,55| # | doe ||78129,50 w| do’ |iward, when I felt the heat of the current 
oT a onak joints the breast, on a || 24 41)29,50) w {| do 1j34/29,45 w | fair || plainly upon my face. We all lay flat up 
“au eight inches in diameter. ‘The relief!) 25/83/29 50) w | do are sets hod do on the ground, till Idris told us it had 
: certain, if the grubs have not already cut through || 26/36/29,90) w_ dof 1182 adhd w | Cloudy passed over. ‘The meteor, or purple haze 
the coats of the stomach.— Farmer's Register. \| 27 16)29,55)N W) dog |/76/29,55| w | fair which I saw, indeed passed ; buta light air 

which still blew was of heat sufficient to 


|| 28/76}29,60|s w} do 75/29,50) £ do 
New Baxine Srove.---We have seen 29/74/29,55)n &) do |/73 7 lt Fill threaten suffocation. For my part, I found 
baking and cooking apparatus, the inven- || 30/65|29,60js w} do |69)29,50\n ke] do istinct] breast, that I had imbibed 
: eof De. Nate which bids fale ta super | 31(701.9,40's wi cloudy ||73}29 50'N ello. rainy — Fry my — _ . im — 
‘ion of Dr. ’ C * |) ‘lia part of it, nor was I freed of an asth- 
sede the conymon stove forculinary purpo-|| Mean daily temp. antic sensation till I had been some months 
ses, as well as the tin baker now in use for || 1 8-10 inch, in Italy.” 
aking in front of fires, by means of reflect-| ‘he mean temperaturein July, : 
ed heat. Dr. N’s apparatus is also con-|| 1831 was 71°—spring water 58—rain 5 4-10 in. 


° ° 141990 « S40 6 ‘“ 54— * 4 ‘s 
structed for baking by the reflection of heat; 1%? ‘4 . 





fair ||7s}29,55N © 












































76°—press. 29.55—rain 





it} List of payments next week. 






























































‘per . | 1833 « 7° “« 54—“ 38-10 “ PRICES CURRE®S?D. 
jutits superiority over the tin baker ROW | 1934 “ F6°— « “« 55 JRTO Aug. 2. July 28. 
used, consists in its cooking and baking | Prom the above it appears that the past month ARTICLES. PER ROCHESTER. NEW-YorxK. 
more quickly and perfectly—in excluding | jas been 6° hotter for every day of the month , 
he Pr vote air—-in taking buta very tri- | than that of °33, and 2° the warmest for the last | Ashes—Pot.. - 100] bs.}$3,25.... ../$3,90 a 4,00 
ling ‘amount of fuel, (three quarts of char- jj four years. : }i--—— Pearl..]....-.| 3,60...... | 4,20 0 4,30 
al being sufficient to bake halfa dozen; During the last four yeurs, the highest range of ‘Beeswax, yellow) Ib. | 0,16a@0,18; 20 a 21 
aves of bread,)=-and in its adaption for | the thermometer in an exposed position, has not || Candies, mould)...... 0,10a¢0,11) 13.4 14 
waves O ta : hej 1] Tet eee lexceeded 95°. It attained this hight on the 3d di ped.}. wees} 0,09 a 0,10! lla tz 
ane oy kis p seo icon’ in ae a yo of June, 1831, and dia not rise higher than 88° preeln crsjssewee| Ghevee vee , a.64 
'or COOKING Ol eo . + >| afterwards during the year. [Flax, American.) .....Jecsocesss ‘ .-@.00 
as in the kitchen. And its superiority |, 1832 the wasuecb day was July Ist. At Qiipjiy seed, clean) tierce | 9,00a10,00)10,50011,60 
‘ur the purpose of baking andcooking, over P. M. ther. 94°, and on the 6th, same hour, 92°.!/ pour, Western.| barrel] 4,50...... 4,88.05,00 
‘ie common stove, consists in its taking | Prom this date the temperature gradually decli- Grain, Wheat..} bushel] 0,814... 1,02 a1 ,04 
vot a quarter of the fuel which that re-|/ned. ‘The first ease of cholera in Rochester was} ee ok aces Ag pate 66.a..67 
juires---in giving out but little or no t on the 12th of the same month, . al| a ~ Oats. oe). eee ee | 0,25.0..27) 40.4. -CO 
t ext rnally-e-and in being easily mo-|| In 1533 the hottest day was July 21. At2 Cats cele canbe 0,44.....-) 72.a..73 
cat Canes Maas lace and ut out of lo’clock P. M., ther. 91, after which the tempera Barley..|......+| 0,00.a..00) 00.a..00 
ved from P a Af "mene x use.--- || ture was very moderate till the end of the month. ‘Hemp,Americ’n} ton ].++e.seree “ a ies 
ie Way, whe ee (ec a — ry ee Se Serer -a..1 
Nehens ctady Whig. a 93° at2 ep. m —dchange oh pllreweye cs — reds aia. -| ton | 6,00 40, 2,50 a2,62 
“s :. -/'and sun—ethunder shower—d spring water 55 Beef. Mess....} barrel| 0,00 a10 9,12 49,75 
A Battimore pe il most + sc thunder shower—fh. wind—g quite cool—||Beeh Prime. he td 000 @8,00| 5620 5:73 
uarkable instance of rapid sai ng Fecora- || . showers—i showers, depth 8-10 inch—j plea Pork, Mess....|...+ + +/14,00a15,00) 13,25014,00 
ed, is probably the case of the brig John sant —k thunder showers—l 92° till half past 5 fr eead IRERE 1 2 11,00] 9.251025 
‘uilpin, of Baltimore, afthorough Cutrper } —r 92° at2 o’clock—n 95° at 2 o’cl"k —o 60” at in the hog.|100Ibs.| 4,00......).... +. ++. 
{ course, which vessel left Baltimore a-|| sunrise, cool all day—p 84° at 2 o'clock—¢ oe ef |e te Be 7,50 a 8,00) 6,75 a 7,00 
out two years since, and arrived in Bata-|\2 p. m.—r 85° at 2 o'clock—s 80° at 2 o'clock Hera ne. | ton | 7,004 8,00] 9,00a11,20 
‘ia after a passage of $2 days—proceeded |) ¢ quite cool—u 82° at 2 o’clock--2 84° at 2 o- Apples......-+ bushel! 50.a.100.......... 
rom thenee to Canton in I1 days--from clock, thander—w thunder showers. ‘ sates ; seen 
Canton to Manilla in five days—from Ma- || === - ~~ || Waleable Books for Farmers, 
villa through the straits of Sunda, round || New Inventiox.—We have examined FOR SALE BY HOYT & PORTER, ROCHESTER. 
viia through the stra y ‘the drawing of a machine to gather grain ROWNE’s Sylvia Americana, or a description 
tm] 


south of New-Holland, to latitude 4S deg. 


oo Heat i yithout cutting. It 
50 deg, to Valparaiso, in 85 days—and/ as itstands inthe field wi fd 


ours—making an aggregate distance of 34, 
‘20 miles in 189 days 17 hours—averaging 
‘fraction more than one hundred and eigh- 
'y three miles per day ! , 
We have the above} from an authentic 
~ouree, and incredible .as it may appear, it 
‘nay be relied on as .correct.---Bost. Mer. 


oup 


‘rom Valparaiso to Lima, in six days 17) is called the Locomotive Thresher, inten- 


‘ded to be moved by horse power, and 


‘with the assistance of three men or boys of 


fifteen years of age, calculated to go over 
ten acres of wheat or other grain per day, 
land gather say two hundred bushels, leav- 
ing the straw standing on the ground 
‘threshed as clean as is generally done in 
ithe ordinary way. thereby saving all the 





Moubray’s Treatise on 
tening all ki 


75 cents. 








‘on the Discase of Horses. 


nds of Poultry sw , 
tic animals, abridged and additions by T. G. 
am dg ‘Editor New England Farmer. Price 


trated with more than 100 engravings. _ 
Manual of a Naturalist, with directions for pre» 
serving subjects of natural history. 


of the Forest Trees indigenous to the United 
lstancs, practically and botanically considered, illus- 


Price $2 50. 


Price 50 cts. 


breeding, rearing and fat- 
. Cows, Swine, and other 


Mason, Lawrence, Hind and Barnum’s Treatises 
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Hymn of Nature. 
BY PEABOPY. 


f the earth’s extended plains ! 
“ia dark green fields contented lie : 
The mountains rise like holy towers, 

Where man might commune with 
The tall cliff challenges the storm 
That lowers upon the vale below, 
Where shaded fountains send their streams, 
With joyous music in thei: flow. 


Giod of the dark and heavy deep! 
The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm. 
Hath summoned up their thundering bands ; 
Then the white sails are dashed like foam, 
Or hurry, trembling, o’er the seas, 
Till, calmed by thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely breathes, Departin peace. 


God of the forest’s solemn shade ! 


the sky: 


Le 
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ete, the Oak of the Vil- 


Lafay 
LAGE. 


The correspondent of the London Spec- 
tator, writing from Paris, May 21,thus beau- 
tifully and feelingly announces the death of 


Lafayette :— 

Sir—Have you ever witnessed the de- 
struction, the downfall, the death, of the 
Oak of the Village! Generations passed 
away, but the Oak was in its place. The 
village had a new church—new officers— 
new governors--new proprietors—new 
mansions new owners—new institutions 
—and even new customs and habits: but 
the Oak was ever inits place. In the cen- 
terof the village-green, it spread its luxu- 
‘riantand refreshing branches ; whilst the 
\young carolled and the gay danced beneath 
lits loved shade. “The Oak” was the 








The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to thee ; 
But more majestic far they stand, 
When, side by side, their ranks they form, 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm. 


God of the light and viewless air! 
Where summer breezes sweetly flow, 
Or, gathering in their angry might, 
The fierce and wintry tempests blow; 
All—from the evening’s plaintive sigh, 
That hardly lifts the drooping flower, 
To the wild whirlwind’s midnightcry— 


‘scene of many a festive hour, many a joy- 


and a simple monument marked t 

where the venerable friend of Anal rn 
had once stood ; and it became deserted 
lonely and sad. And the first days of grie; 
were as the days of weeping of an orphan 
who mourneth over the tomb of her mother 
and es the grief of a widow who is syd. 
denly bereft of her husband, and as the 
tears of the mother who weepeth over the 
loss of her only, her virtuous, her beloved 
son. And no ribs was dry, and no cheek 
was rosy or healthy ; for all felt the Joss 
of the Oak to be the greatest of all losses ; 
and the village was in mourning. And to 
the credit of that village be it said, the 
mourning was a long mourning, and the 
‘tears were oft-shed tears, and the griet was 
‘not of short duration, and “the Oak” js 
engraved on the hearts, and hangs up in the 
form of pictures and of paintings, in the 
‘cottage of every villager; and pieces o! 








jous jubilee, many a happy anniversary ! 
| Other oaks had been planted, and had been 
lout down ; other trees had luxuriated and 
| smiled on the villagers. There was but 
‘one Oak to the village—others were oaks, 
‘and others were trees. but this was THe 
Oax! Ifacricket-bat had to be playei, it 
was under the Oak; if a wrestling match 
had to be fought, it was under the Oak ; 
‘if two lovers gave a rendezvous, it was at 


to address the inhabitants, they met under 





Breathe forth the language of thy power. 


God of the fair and open sky! 
How gloriously aboveus springs 
The tented dome of heavenly blue, 
Suspended on the rainbow’s rings ; 
Each brilliant star that sparkles through, 
Each gilded cloud that wanders free 


the Oak. When the chure!: was pulled 
down, and divine worship was chanted in 


‘the Oak ; if the officers of the parish wished | 


| branches, and of the trunk, and of the roo! 
are handed down as precious relics from fa 
| ther to son, and from generation to genera- 
‘tion. For it is still “ Tae Oak.” 

| And what that Oak once was to the vil- 
lage, Lafayette hath been to the People: 
and not merely to the People of France,but 
‘of the whole world. 


' 





From the Journal of Commerce. 


|| Manocany toG.—The Boston papers 
| State, that a single mahogany log was re- 
cently sold at auction in that city, for the 
isum of seven hundred and sixteen dol- 


| 
1} 
} 

| 


| the open air, the Oak at once sheltered the) Jars—heing at ‘ 
assembly from the rays of the sun, and from | ng wa bos pha Bd rl haan 


the showers of Heaven. This magnificent tree occasionally grows 
The candidates for Senatorial honors to a size almost enormous—at least four 





In evening’s purple radiance, gives 
The beauty of its praise to thee. 


God of the rolling orbs above ! 

Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day’s unvarying blaze, 

Or evening’s golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 


spoke to the electors of the spot, and the) feet in diameter, on some of the West In- 
neighborhood, under the Oak. The little| dia Islands. In this country, however, it 
children were left to play under the Oak ;/is very rare that any thing like the largest 
\and their mothers or their sisters confided | trunks are seen, for the obvious reason that 
them with a degree of confidence to his pro- | such masses of a wood so solid as this is 
|tection-—-for he was as the father of the) —growing, as they generally do in the in- 
| village, and the household god of the villa-|\terior of the islands,—are exceedingly 


And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 
Were kindled at thy burning throne. 


God of the world! the hour must come, 
And nature’s self to dust return ! 


igers. In Sn gine. the master of the| troublesome to be conveyed to the sea shore, 
charity school conducted his little flock on especially over a mountainous country, in- 


a Saturday to the shade of the Oak; and} tersected only by bad roads, or none at all, 


| before they separated till the peenanye f from and traveled chiefly by the almost barba- 
\their books and studies, they sung the eve-|/rous natives. 


Her crumbling altars must decay ! 

Her incense fires shall cease to burn ! 
But still her grand and lovely scenes 

Have made man’s warmest praises flow : 
For hearts grow holier as they trace 

The beauty of the world below. 


- 





LeantnG Tower or Pisa.—In the city 
of Pisa there is around tower of eight sto- 
ries of pillars 180 feet high, inclining so 
much out of the perpendicular that the top 
projects fitteen feetover the base. The way 
to the top is by a flight of steps within, 
of so gentle an ascent, th 
could mount with ease. 





Ip going up, the 


inclination of the tower is found to be con-! 


siderable,but in coming down still more so. 
{t appears on the upper side as if you were 
ascending, and on the lower side as if you 
would fall headlong. On the topit has a 
fearful slant ; and but for the iron railing 
which surrounds it, few would venture to 
trust themselves there. The base on -the 
lower side appears sunk in the ground a- 
bove six feet. It is built of marble, and 
has stood more than six hundred years 
without fissure or decay,having been raised 
in 1174, It is supposed to have sunk, when 
built as high as the fifth story ; and the ar- 
ehitect had the boldness and the skill to 
complete itin the direction it had taken. 


at it is said a horse | 


ony h hi Nevertheless, the worth o! 
ning hymn beneath his branches. In trou-| the article in a commercial point of view, 


 blesome and warlike times, when invasion) may be estimated from the act, which we 
was spoken * and foreign foes were fear-| find authenticated in English publications, 
ed, the ‘ Loya Volunteers” used to exer-|\that a single log imported at Liverpool, 
| cise and drill under “the Oak.” And when! weighed nearly seven tons. This log was 
even winter was most drear and the storm) sold in the first instance for _L.378. Tifwas 
‘most pitiless, still the Oak raised his vene-) afterwards re-sold for L.525 ; ‘and it is said 

would have commanded double that sum, 


able head; and the thought that spring) 
would return, and the tree and the green} had the dealers been confident of the quali: 
ty of the wood. 


be once more gay and enlivening, softered | 

the severity of the hour,and mitigated even ‘Jt is stated in the Enclish Library of En- 
oe » 

tertaining Knowledge, that the Messrs 


the roughness of the blast. 
_ The Oak wasaconstant benefactor and) Broadwood of London, famous makers of 
anever failing friend. Other friends might piano fortes, gave, not long since, the enor- 
‘be faithless—other trees might perish or mous price of three thousand pounds for * 
die—other shades might be destroyed by; mahogany logs, which measured about fil- 
the interested or the powerful; but “the teen feet in length, and thirty-eight inches 
Oak belonged to the village---for all times | diameter. 
jbelonged tohim. But even the Oak was) These immense masses were cut into 
mortal—even the Oak was destined to per-| veneers of eight toan inch, and the vas! 
ish: and in the midst of a horrible tempest) amount of material thus procured from 
\which desolated this once happy | them, may be calculated without much dil- 
and once prosperous, but now sadj|/ficulty. Not unfrequently the inch is divi- 
jand desponding village, the lightning | ded into fifteen parts, or more. A log 0! 
bw the skies descended upon the Oak--tore fifteen feet length, and three feet in its oth- 
_ it _ branches—struck it even to its |/er dimensions, cut up in this manner. 
_ and the Oak felland was no more !) would be spread out to the expanse of about 
eth: lp no more singing and no more ||an acre and three quarters ; and nearly 
ing more carolling and no more jan acre if cut in the more liberal and re 
meeting: and the green became deserted :!'spectable fashions. 








